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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By Marcella Grider! 


In past years people have often 
said: “These are trying times”. — 
“We have a challenge to meet”. — 
“We are the victims of the times”. 
Surely all of those statements could 
be made in 1951. Although the hour 
may be dark, some seed may be sown 
during the year which will mean 
much toward the advancement of 
library service in Arkansas. We 
must meet any challenge which pre- 
sents itself, just as in the past other 
librarians have met their challenge 
so nobly. 


It is true that great strides of pro- 
sress have been made in library de- 
velopment in the state, but there is 
still such a long way to go and there 
is so much to do that we dare not 
relax and rest on past laurels. In 
1950 there were more members in 
the Arkansas Library Association 
than ever before; however, there were 
other librarians and other friends of 
libraries who could have helped the 
state group. With the tremendous 
growth of the Association has also 
come greater responsibilities — not 
only greater responsibilities as a 
sroup, but also as individuals within 
a group. The strength of an organi- 
zation may lie within the strength of 
its members. Each member should 
ask himself the question, “What can 
I do to promote the work of the As- 
sociation?” We must not take our 
human resources for granted. Per- 
haps some people who could have 
contributed to the program have been 
overlooked. Help us to locate them 
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so that they may have an opportun- 
ity to serve. Every member should 
make it his personal responsibility to 
see that his community knows what 
is going on in the libraries of the 
state. A few complimentary words 
publicly spoken by respected citizens 
can do much to further the develop- 
ment of library service. Let us make 
Arkansas citizens conscious of library 
contributions to wholesome commun- 
ity life, and let us strive to be worthy 
of their praise. Above all, we must 
not get so involved with the routines 
of daily transactions that we fail to 
look forward to see what should be 


done today to strengthen Arkansas 
libraries for 1955 or 1960. 


The president, with the approval 
by the Executive Board, has ap- 
pointed standing committees so that 
the work for the year can be started. 
Special committees will be appointed 
in the near future. Consider seri- 
ously ways in which the work of the 
Association might benefit the library 
program. If you have suggestions 
for improving the annual meeting, 
pass them on to the board. 


Join the Arkansas Library Associa- 
tion, if you have not already done so. 
The Association needs you. 


It is a privilege to serve as your 
president for 1951. Your support and 
cooperation is needed for a success- 
ful 1951 for Arkansas libraries. 


Sincerely, 
Marcella Grider 


1Miss Marcella Grider, Instructor in Library Science, University of Arkansas, 


Fayetteville, Arkansas. 











STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1951 


Education Committee 


Miss Constance Mitchell, Chairman—Arkansas State Teachers College 
Miss Florene Jordan—Magnolia High School 

Miss Grace Upchurch—University of Arkansas 

Mr. Horace Williamson—Union County Library 


Legislative Committee 


Mrs. Hazel Deal, Chairman—Washington County Library 

Mr. L. H. Autry—Mississippi County Library 

Mrs. Mary Beth Griffith—Cleburne-Independence Regional Library 
Miss Eula McDougal—Mississippi County Library 

Miss Irene Mason—Arkansas Library Commission 

Mrs. Merlin Moore—Arkansas Library Commission 

Judge R. P. Strozier—Sebastian County Library 


Membership Committee 


Miss Anne Early, Chairman—Harding College 

Mrs. James Abraham—Lonoke Public School 

Mrs. Shannon Doss—Monticello High School 

Mrs. Ben Isgrig—Route 2 

Mrs. Marie Pinckney—Arkansas Library Commission 

Miss Isabelle Wynn—Southwest Arkansas Regional Library 


Program Commitiee 


Miss Gladys Sachse, Chairman—Arkansas State Teachers College 
Miss Vivian Maddox—Garland County Library 

Miss Mavis Rodman—Wilson High School 

Miss Florence Carmichael—A. & M. College 

Mrs. Catherine Chew—Little Rock Public Library 

Mrs. D. D. Terry—Little Rock Public Library 


Publications Committee 


Miss LaNell Compton, Chairman—Arkansas Library Commission 
Miss Annie May Alston—Harding College 

Miss Rhoda Burgess—University of Arkansas 

Miss Mary Clifton—Hot Springs High School 

Mr. James Hilliard—Carnegie City Library 

Mrs. Harris Mackey—Garland County Library 

Miss Lucille Slater—Union County Library 
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AUTHORSHIP AND LIBRARIANSHIP 
WORK HAND IN HAND' 
By Faith Yingling Knoop 


The author and the librarian are 
interdependent. There would be no 
libraries without writers to supply 
the books. And many factual books 
would never be written if the author 
had no library to refer to, in gather- 
ing source material. Even the writer 
of modern fiction must read the li- 
brary’s recent books to keep up with 
current trends. All writers need to 
read books on writing from time to 
time. So the author is basically de- 
dependent upon libraries in other 
ways than obviously as main outlets 
for his book sales. 


Beyond their common interest in 
books, writers and librarians have 
common problems. The story is told 
of a librarian who received a phone 
call from a woman with a new house 
and an empty library. “Please give 
me a list of classics and their au- 
thors”, the house-owner said; “I 
want to buy the very best books for 
my shelves”. 


The librarian suggested Shakes- 
peare, Emerson, Milton, Bacon, 
Browning, Thomas Hardy. Then, de- 
lighted by her telephone caller’s rapt 
interest, she went on to Voltaire, 
Chekhov, De Maupassant, Emily 
Dickinson and others. After a pause 
at the other end of the wire presum- 
ably needed for jotting down the list, 
the voice again floated sweetly to the 
librarian’s ears, “And now, I also 
want something to read”. 


That is our joint problem. It is the 
writer’s problem to write—if not a 
classic—something with a _ worth- 
while theme, interesting enough for 
people to want to read. And it is the 
librarian’s problem to discover, buy 
and recommend good books to read. 


The present-day writer and libra- 
rian work against such odds as never 


before. We compete with comic 
books, movies, radio and now tele- 
vision. These are not bad. The 
Chinese say that a single picture 
teaches more than ten thousand 
words. So it might seem that we 
need only to be careful of the pic- 
tures our children see, and let books 
go by. However, the problem is not 
as simple as that. With growing lists 
of comic books and picture maga- 
zines, our young people may become 
too lazy to make the effort to read. 
With the modern addiction to movies, 
radio and television, we are becom- 
ing prone to a passive entertainment 
requiring no effort or thought on our 
part. It is easier to listen to and look 
at pictures than to read, and it re- 
quires no thinking. But the nation 
that cannot think for itself is th>2 
nation that becomes easy prey to dic- 
tatorship—and finally Communism. 


I’ve learned from experience that 
it’s impossible now to rear a child 
untouched by comic books. I tried 
with my own daughter to eliminate 
them simply by not buying the com- 
ics, and substituting good juvenile 
books in their stead. When I found 
a library of comic books under her 
mattress one day, I gave up. The 
neighbor children, sorry for her lack, 
had been keeping her supplied with 
their old funnies. After that, I let 
her have the more innocuous comics 
which do present a challenge to the 
writer of juveniles in vivid writing 
and numerous illustrations. My 
daughter, now in her teens, finally 
lost her taste for the comics and 
usually has her nose in a book— 
especially at dish-washing time. 


I’ve been asked to tell how I came 
to write each of my four juvenile 
books. Since childhood I’ve always 


1A talk given by Mrs. Knoop on October 19, 1950, before the School Library sec- 


tion of the Arkansas Library Association then in annual conference. 
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liked to write. Then, while in Teach- 
ers’ College, I began spending sum- 
mer vacations reading proof for the 
D. C. Cook Publishing Co., a Metho- 
dist publisher in Elgin, Illinois. Read- 
ing these juvenile stories, and then 
teaching young children, pointed me 
toward writing for juveniles. How- 
ever, being unsure of myself and 
afraid of rejections, I didn’t begin to 
write till after my marriage and com- 
ing to Arkansas. Then I found that 
housekeeping and writing go hand in 
hand, and that there was much ma- 
terial to write about in my new home 
state. My first story, which was 
about Arkansas’s diamond mine, sold 
to a religious publishing house in 
Philadelphia. 


My first book, Arkansas: Yester- 
day and Today, published in 1935, 
was a collaboration with Dr. J. R. 
Grant, former president of Ouachita 
College. It grew from my substitute 
teaching in the Little Rock schools, 
when I had occasion to teach the state 
history by the notebook method, the 
state history textbook having prac- 
tically gone out of print. An adop- 
tion of an Arkansas history was 
nearly due, and I determined to write 
a book in story form for that adop- 
tion. With Dr. Grant’s help, the 
book was written and was submitted 
to the Textbook Commission by the 
J. B. Lippincott Publishing Company 
in the 1935 adoption. It was sub- 
mitted in manuscript form along with 
some hundred illustrations I’d col- 
lected, and a dummy book. More or 
less to everyone’s surprise, it was 
adopted as the sole Arkansas history 
for fifth or sixth grades, for a six- 
year period. Later, the state accepted 
the plan of multiple adoptions, and 
Arkansas: Yesterday and Today now 
is one of several state histories used 
in the schools. 


Historical material for this book 
was gleaned from the Little Rock 
Public Library and the State History 
Commission. Facts about the pres- 
ent-day state were also gained from 
the library, from travel over the state, 
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from city chambers of commerce, 
from the State Capitol. This book 
could never have been written with- 
out the Arkansas room in the Little 
Rock Public Library. 


Quest of the Cavaliers was my 
second book, published in 1940 by 
Longmans, Green and Company. It 
is the story of De Soto and other 
Spanish explorers of his time. It 
grew from my notes for the De Soto 
chapter in Arkansas: Yesterday and 
Today. I found further material in 
the St. Louis Public Library. And 
the Little Rock Library sent to the 
Congressional Library in Washington 
for still more books about De Soto 
which I also studied. At the time of 
writing this book, a quadricentennial 
was being planned to celebrate De 
Soto’s discovery of the Mississippi 
River in 1541. In 1941-42, towns along 
his route from Florida to the Missis- 
sippi, through Arkansas and back to 
the Mississippi where he died, were 
to have staged pageants and parades 
in honor of the Spanish explorer. 
So, with aroused interest in De Soto, 
it seemed expedient to have a new 
book about him. However, a war and 
curtailed transportation and economy 
measures stepped in to cancel the 
De Soto celebration plans. The first 
edition of Quest of the Cavaliers 
was sold out during the war. Then, 
partly due to the paper and metal 
shortage, the Quest went out of 
print. Now I wrote only short stories 
until after the war. My published 
short stories total more than 130. 


In 1948, while visiting in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, I had occasion to call 
upon an editor in the Row, Peterson 
Publishing Company there, not know- 
ing that that company was preparing 
a series of biographies of great men 
and women for school reading. | 
was asked to write one of the short 
biographies for the series, “Real 
People”, which consists of twenty- 
four booklets in four sets of six books 
each. Each biography is written by 
a different author and beautifully 
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illustrated by a different artist. I 
was assigned the story of Zebulon 
Pike, early explorer and discoverer 
of Pike’s Peak. 


Now the librarians really went all 
out to help me gather material for 
this short book. To settle a dispute 
as to whether Pike was born in Tren- 
ton or elsewhere in New Jersey, 
Howard Hughes, head of the Trenton 
Public Library, sent me a photostat 
of an article proving the explorer’s 
birth in northern New Jersey. Li- 
brarians in Easton and Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, sent me unpublished 
material about Pike’s boyhood in that 
state. The Little Rock Library wrote 
to the Congressional Library for 
books about Pike. And, the greatest 
help of all, the Little Rock Library 
obtained for me one of the four copies 
extant of Pike’s own diary published 
in 1810. This worn, yellowed book 
with brittle pages was loaned by the 
Newberry Library in Chicago. Zeb- 
ulon Pike in its “Real People” series 
was published by Row, Peterson early 
in 1950. 


During all of the war years, I was 
seeking an unusual idea for a juve- 
nile book of fiction. Some years ago 
I heard a lecture in Little Rock by 
Carveth Wells, world traveler and 
writer, on his travels through Lap- 
land. I studied some books about 
Lapland in the Little Rock Public 
Library and wrote several short 
stories with Lapland settings. Edi- 
tors asked for more because of the 
unusual setting. I went into more 
intensive study of this little known 
country, reading some material about 
it in the New York Public Library. 
The Little Rock Library once again 
obtained books for me from the Con- 
gressional Library. These books 
about Lapland weren’t too many, 
since very few books have been writ- 
ten about that country in the English 
language. When asked how I could 
write a book about a place I’ve never 
visited, I can reply that I also have 
written about De Soto, though I 
wasn’t living in 1540. 


Lars and the Luck Stone, my 
Lapland manuscript, was sent to a 
New York writer’s agent who sub- 
mitted it to a New York publisher. 
This publisher wrote a detailed opin- 
ion in rejecting the manuscript, con- 
cluding that there should be more 
detail about Lapland in the first three 
chapters. So I rewrote the first 
three chapters according to his sug- 
gestions. My agent then sent the 
book to Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. Their editor of children’s 
books said that it was a good story, 
if one could manage to wade through 
the first three chapters, which were 
unutterably dull. I switched back to 
my original beginning, and Lars 
and the Luck Stone was published 
by Harcourt, Brace, in September, 
1950, the story of the six winter 
months in a nomad Lapp boy’s life. 
This is my latest book; I hope not 
my last. 


Like a librarian, a writer receives 
many calls for help in the literary 
field. Aspiring writers ask for criti- 
cism of manuscripts; club women 
even ask help in writing club papers. 
I have spent a good deal of time in 
answering such requests. Seldom 
have I ever heard again from my 
replies. 


Librarians, too, receive little thanks 
for their cheerful assistance to the 
public, from research to the recom- 
mendation of a good book for a lei- 
sure hour. This, then, is my thanks 
to all librarians for the help they 
have given me, without which I’d 
never have been able to write any 
books. 


I wish that more librarians would 
write the books they could. You have 
the qualifications to be good writers, 
the love of reading, the markets at 
hand, the knowledge of what kind of 
writing is most needed. Do you like 
to express yourself with the written 
word? Then write. You probably 
are enough of an introvert to like the 
solitude necessary for writing, yet 
enough of an extrovert to like people, 
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to see stories in those with whom 
you come in contact. It is never too 
late to start writing, and writing is 
in itself insurance against old age— 
something to carry into the years of 
retirement. 


The rewards of writing, for all but 
the few, are not monetary. But I 
know of no greater thrill than seeing 
one’s own words in print, and know- 
ing that in some small way I may 
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have influenced even one youthful 
reader. 


And if you are approached by some 
shy boy or girl with questions about 
writing, encourage him. Suggest 
writer’s books and the kind of worth- 
while writing most needed, most apt 
to sell. You may become yourself, 
or may help someone to become, if 
not a writer of classics, at least a 
writer of something good to read. 


FREE LIBRARY SERVICE BUREAU 


The Free Library Service Bureau 
in the State Department of Education 
was created by Act 145, February 18, 
1921, of the Forty-third General As- 
sembly of the State of Arkansas.! 
The Arkansas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs gave the Bureau 3,600 books. 
A librarian was employed, and library 
services were begun July 1, 1921. 


The Bureau included in its program 
a traveling library department from 
which books were shipped by mail to 
individuals, schools and communities. 
The agency served as a Clearing 
house for library matters over the 
entire state. Objectives of the Bu- 
reau were to give direct library ser- 
vice wherever and whenever the need 
arose, and to work continuously to- 
ward the ultimate goal—an adequate 
library with local support serving 
schools and communities in every 
county in Arkansas.” 


An offer of aid from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund for increasing the 
Bureau budget was made to the De- 
partment of Education in 1929. This 
offer was accepted and its conditions 
were met, which resulted immediate- 
ly in much increased activity. Lim- 
ited aid was received on a matching 


1 Acts of Arkansas, 1921, pp. 223-4. 


basis from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund for a two-year period from 
November, 1929, to October 31, 1931. 
The staff then included an assistant 
librarian and secretarial help. A def- 
inite sum was allowed for books for 
the traveling libraries. The publica- 
tion of the bulletin, ARKANSAS LI- 
BRARIES, was also made possible. 
The first issue was published in May, 
1930.4 


In 1933 the Legislature failed to 
make an appropriation for the Free 
Library Service Bureau, and the li- 
brary extension program closed June 
30, 1933.5 


The Arkansas Library Commission 
was created by Act 139 of the Fiftieth 
General Assembly of Arkansas, 
March 20, 1935.6 By this act all books 
and properties purchased by or do- 
nated to the Free Library Service 
Bureau were transferred to the Com- 
mission. Section 10 of Act 139 re- 
pealed the Act creating the Free Li- 
brary Service Bureau. 


The Arkansas Library Commission 
has continued library service to the 
people of Arkansas since July 1, 
1937, when its first appropriation be- 
came available. 


2 ARKANSAS LIBRARIES, vol. 1, series 1, May, 1930, p. 2. 


3Tommie Dora Barker. 
4Loc. cit. 


Libraries of the South, pp. 17-18. 


5 ARKANSAS LIBRARIES, vol. 2, series 1, May, 1933, p. 2. 


6 Acts of Arkansas, 1935, p. 396. 
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75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


With the theme: The Heritage of 
the U.S.A. in Times of Crisis, libra- 
ries throughout America will partic- 
ipate all during 1951 in observance 
of the 75th anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


One of the highlights of the A.L.A. 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago (Jan. 
30-Feb. 3) was an interpretation and 
discussion of the theme by the 75th 
Anniversary Committee, headed by 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, who is director 
of libraries at the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City; John Mackenzie 
Cory, A.L.A. Executive Secretary; 
and other library leaders who are 
directing the endeavor. 


The anniversary theme and the ac- 
tivities which implement it were de- 
signed to make a contribution to 
American citizens, rather than to 


provide a way of looking into the 
past and recalling the achievements 
of the Association, according to Mr. 
Ellsworth. 


“At this important time, it seems 
to us that the thing we are best able 
to do is to help people do their own 
thinking on the half dozen of the very 
most critical problems facing all of 
us”, Mr. Ellsworth said, adding: 


“To achieve this end—to make this 
contribution—we will devote our an- 
niversary year to restating the Amer- 
ican Heritage in terms of present 
day crises; to fostering a recognition 
of this heritage as ideas in action 
rather than as dogma. Our objective 
is to stimulate general thinking on 
the problem of how to defend our 
freedom by understanding its origin 
and its application to the great prob- 
lems of today”. 


The A.L.A. will assist in creating 
two books. The first will state, de- 
fine and show “in a reasonable, hon- 
est and objective manner, just what 


our heritage of experience and ideas 
contributes to a citizen’s understand- 
ing of these problems”. This book 
will be written by Gerald W. John- 
son, noted newspaperman and author 
of “Our English Heritage”, “Incred- 
ible Tale” and many other books. 
Harper & Brothers has agreed to 
publish the book and to join the 
A.L.A. in its distribution here and 
abroad. 


The second book is to be an inten- 
sive source book of evidence on the 
topics covered by the Johnson book, 
presented in such a manner that it 
may be used as a study guide by 
groups or individuals who will be 
encouraged to hold discussion ses- 
sions on the subject matter. 


The committee also announced a 
contest with $1,000 in prizes. There 
are $800 in awards for the best state- 
ments (under 2,000 words) which il- 
lustrate the power of books to in- 
fluence the lives of men and women; 
and an additional $200 in prizes for 
the best statement from librarians 
concerning the problems that are 
worrying the citizens whom they en- 
counter in their library work. (Full 
details of the contest may be obtained 
at A.L.A. Headquarters in Chicago.) 


Climax of the 75th anniversary 
observance will come at the A.L.A. 
Conference in Chicago, July 8-14, 
when four major general sessions 
will be devoted to the theme. Amer- 
ica’s best informed persons on each 
of the problems covered in the John- 
son book will be speakers at the ses- 
sions. 


It was announced that the books, 
the contest, engagement of confer- 
ence speakers and the necessary pro- 
motion of the anniversary activities 
are made possible in large measure 
by the financial contribution of $10,- 
000 received from Gardner M. Cowles, 
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president of Cowles Publications, 
Inc., and editor of LOOK Magazine. 


All librarians and friends of libra- 
ries were called upon to participate 
in the anniversary activities, which, 
according to Mr. Ellsworth, are based 
on the realization that “as librarians, 


JOHN COTTON DANA 


The John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards will be presented at the 
A.L.A. Conference in 1951 to those 
libraries submitting scrapbooks in- 
dicative of outstanding publicity dur- 
ing the past year. These awards are 
given by the WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN in a contest sponsored 
jointly by the BULLETIN and the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. 
Entry blanks, with directions for sub- 
mitting material, must be mailed by 
April 10. Entry blanks are available 
from the A.L.A. Headquarters, and 
from John Cotton Dana Publicity 
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we are competent in acting through 
the book and the idea”. So it is that 
the 75th anniversary of the American 
Library Association provides the idea, 
the implements and the program for 
an important service to those whom 
our libraries serve in all their years 
—the reading public. 


PUBLICITY AWARDS' 


Awards Contest, % WILSON LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52. 


Winning scrapbooks in previous 
contests may be borrowed by any 
library or organization. 


All requests for such loans should 
be addressed to the John Cotton Dana 
Awards Committee, % WILSON LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 25, instead of 
A.L.A. as formerly. 


1 Bulletin release from the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. 


WHAT MAKES A BOOK “RARE?”?? 


People (librarians included) often 
wonder whether a book they have is 
rare or has a high value. It’s a dif- 
ficult question to answer. Here are 
eight rules laid down by Dr. Law- 
rence Clark Powell, librarian of the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, when he was asked: “What 
makes a book rare?” 


1. All books printed before 1600; 
American books before 1820. 


2. Limited editions of 300 copies or 
less; autographed books; first 
editions of significance. 


3. Books of esthetic importance— 
fine printing, illustration or bind- 
ing. 

. Books which cost more than $50. 

. Items of local or archival inter- 
est, including local fine press 
books. 


. Books containing fine plates or 
fragile makeup. 

. Special collection volumes—unit 
acquisitions which need to be 
kept together. 

. Books with significant manu- 
script or other material laid or 
glued in. 


1 Reprinted by permission from MICHIGAN LIBRARY NEWS, September, 1950, 


page 7, “Have You Seen.... 
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THIS IS HOW THEY FEEL ABOUT IT IN TEXAS 


Administrative and Faculty Status 
of College Librarians in Texas 


The following statement was unan- 
imously adopted as the policy of the 
College Library Division of the Texas 
Library Association, April 15, 1950, 
and endorsed by the Executive Board 
of the Association, November 8, 1950. 


The College Library in Relation 
to Instruction 


For some years the American col- 
lege, in developing its philosophy of 
education, has placed increasing em- 
phasis upon the library in the in- 
structional program. In many jour- 
nals, college administrators and libra- 
rians have written on numerous 
aspects of the problem of coordinat- 
ing the library with curricular in- 
struction. More comprehensive state- 
ments have been made in B. Lamar 
Johnson’s Vitalizing a College Li- 
brary (1939) and Harvie Branscomb’s 
Teaching with Books (1940). Recent- 
ly the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools has 
dealt with the matter in Higher Ed- 
ucation in the South (1947), an offi- 
cial publication resulting from three 
southwide conferences held in 1941, 
1942, and 1946. In all this writing 
there is almost universal agreement 
that the library is an instructional 
agency second only to the classroom. 


Functions Expected of College 
Librarians 


Since the library is now regarded 
as primarily an instructional agency 
serving every department of the col- 
lege, students in nearly all courses 
turn to the librarians for aid in pur- 
suit of their college work. Textbooks 
no longer serve as course bibles, and 
classroom instruction is supplemented 
and vitalized by the use of library 
materials. Librarians are thus re- 
quired to assume certain organiza- 
tional and teaching responsibilities 


beyond those of the classroom teach- 
er, whose work is limited to a single 
field. They introduce the beginning 
student to the nature and use of li- 
brary tools and resources, and give 
him his first glimpse of the endless 
possibilities open to him in a college 
library. They aid the more advanced 
student in bibliographical and re- 
search projects. They become the 
teacher-counselors of all students who 
grasp the fundamental relationship 
of the library to their intellectual de- 
velopment. 


Librarians also have duties to the 
classroom teachers on the faculty. In 
cooperation with these teachers they 
are expected to build an authoritative 
working collection of library ma- 
terials. They are expected to be fa- 
miliar with research procedures, and 
to meet the essential needs of the 
faculty members engaged in research 
studies. In all matters related to 
faculty-library problems, whether 
personal or curricular, they are ex- 
pected to give direct aid or advice. 


To fulfill the preceding functions 
the entire library staff must plan and 
work as a unit to provide library ser- 
vices that will satisfy the needs of 
the college community. 


Present Ambiguous Status of 
College Librarians 


From the foregoing paragraphs it 
would appear to the uninitiated that 
librarians must hold the most envi- 
able positions on the entire college 
staff. Such is not the case. A study 
of college catalogs shows that libra- 
rians are variously grouped with ad- 
ministrative personnel, with the 
teaching faculty, independently, or 
are not listed at all. This failure to 
identify the librarian as essentially a 
teacher places him in an equivocal 
position harmful to both the institu- 
tion and the library staff. Without 
adequate recognition of the library’s 
basic contribution, the institution 
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cannot fully realize its educational 
potentialities. The inevitable question 
is whether colleges desire librarians 
whose duties will be limited to the 
records and routines that are an in- 
escapable part of library operation, 
or librarians who are active teachers 
of inquiring students and colleagues 
of the classroom faculty. 


Status Desired by College 
Librarians 


The problem can be solved only 
through cooperation and understand- 
ing among college administrators, 
teachers, and librarians. Administra- 
tors must appreciate the full value 
of librarians and must be willing to 
recognize them as more than nom- 
inal members of the academic fac- 
ulty. Librarians and classroom 
teachers must accept each other as 
colleagues engaged in an identical 
enterprise pursued through informal 
day-to-day consultation by equals 
fully respecting each other’s ability 
and concertedly striving toward the 
same goal. 
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Solution Proposed ... 


Never mind what the Texas libra- 
rians are doing! The important thing 
is: What are we doing now. here in 
Arkansas to solve this problem for 
librarians in our Arkansas colleges? 
Come on, let’s express our views 
on the subject and put our heads to- 
gether! What do you think could and 
should be done? We are setting up 
a reader’s column, in which we urge 
you—all of you—to make your opin- 
ions, wishes, and comments known. 


Please address: 


The Editor, 

ARKANSAS LIBRARIES 
50614 Center Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


We invite your letter on this pres- 
ent subject or any other pertaining 
to the field of Arkansas librarianship 
and scholarship in general. 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS SENT TO EUROPE 
AND ASIA THROUGH CARE-UNESCO PROGRAM? 


Ferdinand the Bull, Mother Goose 
and other story characters loved by 
American children can now be sent 
as ambassadors of good will to the 
youngsters of Europe and Asia 
through the CARE-UNESCO Chil- 
dren’s Book Fund. 


Launched to promote friendship 
and understanding between the 
world’s youth, the new program sup- 
plements the existing CARE-UNES- 
CO Book Fund, which sends new 
scientific and technical works over- 
seas. Cash donations from American 
individuals or groups are used to buy 
and deliver new American children’s 
literature to overseas schools, libra- 


ries, orphanages and other institu- 
tions serving young people. 


Contributions in any amount sent 
to the Children’s Book Fund, CARE, 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y., 
or local CARE offices, are applied to- 
ward package units for two types of 
Book Shelf: A series of 34 picture 
books for young children, or a col- 
lection of 33 books written for older 
boys and girls who are learning Eng- 
lish as a second language. Each Shelf 
is packaged in five units priced at 
$10 each, or $50 for a complete Shelf. 


Cooperating with CARE and UN- 
ESCO in this program, which has 


1Press release from Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe, Inc. 
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been approved by the U. S. State 
Department’s Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid, are the Amer- 
ican Library Association’s Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young 
People; the National Congress of Pa- 
rents and Teachers; and the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education. 


The Children’s Book Fund plan 
was added by CARE in response to 
requests from both foreign and U.S. 
educational authorities who cited the 
need for young people’s books in- 
terpreting life in the United States— 
books unavailable overseas because 
of severely restricted dollar budgets 
and heavy wartime losses. 


Contributions under $10 are pooled 
in the general fund. Donors of $10 
or more may designate any combina- 
tion of book package units; the coun- 
try and specific institution, or kind of 
institution, they want their gift to 
reach. Their name and address ac- 
companies each book package deliv- 
ered, so that the recipients know who 
has sent the gift. In turn, the donors 
receive the customary CARE receipt 
giving the name and address of the 
recipient. 


Further person-to-person contacts 
are encouraged by a printed letter 
which is included in each children’s 
book package, asking the recipient 
to write to the donor. 


The list of titles on which CARE 
bases its purchases was compiled by 
the American Library Association’s 
cooperating committee, and will be 
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reviewed periodically. They range 
from nursery rhymes to histories and 
geographies of the United States 
written in basic English; from stories 
depicting the life of American chil- 
dren to stories of children in other 
lands. With their brightly colored 
illustrations and universally appeal- 
ing subjects, the books pave the way 
for common interests all children can 
share. Each volume bears a special 
CARE book plate. 


Overseas representatives of all the 
sponsoring agencies will cooperate in 
choosing recipients for undesignated 
gifts ordered through the Fund. De- 
liveries are being made to institutions 
in order to reach the greatest number 
of children, and to give them the 
benefit of adult supervision in their 
reading. 


For reasons of durability, health, 
selectivity and economy in opera- 
tions, no used books can be accepted 
for the program. Non-profit CARE 
is able to buy, ship and deliver new 
books at the lowest possible cost be- 
cause it receives special publisher’s 
discounts, and customs-and-duty-free 
guarantees from foreign governments. 


Countries CARE plans to serve 
through contributions sent to the 
Children’s Book Fund include: Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Great Britain, Finland, 
Greece, Western Germany and all 
Berlin, India, Italy, Japan, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Pakistan, the Phil- 
ippines and Israel. Arrangements 
are also pending to extend the pro- 
gram to additional Near East and Far 
East countries. 
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RECRUITMENT FOLDER PREPARED 


MANY LIBRARIANS NEEDED IN 
EXPANDING PROGRAM is a folder 
prepared by the Recruiting Commit- 
tee of the Library Extension Division 
of the American Library Association 
and printed by the Sturgis Printing 
Company, February, 1951. 


Nine photographs of library service 
in action, with readers young and 
old, highlight the facts about libra- 
rianship as a career in county and 
regional libraries and library exten- 
sion agencies. Library schools which 
offer rural library service and state 
extension work are listed. The lay- 
out on yellow paper printed in black 
makes a very attractive folder. 


The committee recommends that 
library extension agencies make this 
pamphlet available to high school and 
college students through vocational 
counselors, librarians, groups of pa- 
rents, and young people themselves. 
Many libraries will want to order in 
quantity for distribution at career 
programs and for patrons interested 
in professional library training. 


The price is $5.00 per hundred. It 
will be sold in multiple hundred lots. 
Orders should be made to: 


Sturgis Printing Company, Inc. 
P. O. Box 552 
Sturgis, Michigan 


MOVEMENT TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE 
PHILIPPINES AIDED BY 10,000 VOLUMES FROM 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS’ 


The Library of Congress assembled 
from among its duplicates a collection 
of 10,000 volumes to be placed in 
public libraries recently instituted 
throughout the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines. The transfer was made at 
the Library on Wednesday, February 
7, at 11:15 a. m., when His Excellency 
Joaquin M. Elizalde, Philippine Am- 
bassador to Washington, accepted the 
books on behalf of his government 
from Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress. 


The ceremonies marked the Li- 
brary’s observance of the “Golden 
Anniversary of the Modern Public 
Library Movement in the Philip- 
pines”, celebrated by proclamation 
of His Excellency Elpidio Quirino, 
President of the Philippines. The 
President’s proclamation authorized 
the Philippine Library Association 
and the Bureau of Public Libraries to 
sponsor the celebration last Decem- 


1 Press release No. 761 from Information 
ington 25, D. C. 


ber 5-31 and to conduct a national 
drive to support libraries throughout 
the Republic. 


Under the recent Philippine law 
on municipal libraries (Republic Act 
411), introduced by Senator Geroni- 
ma T. Pecson, some 200 public libra- 
ries have been established in the 
Philippines within the last 20 months. 
This Act, approved June 18, 1949, 
provides for the establishment of 
1,000 municipal libraries within a pe- 
riod of five years by the Bureau of 
Public Libraries, and for their oper- 
ation and maintenance. An annual 
appropriation of 300,000 pesos is ap- 
propriated for a period of five years, 
and the Act further provides that the 
libraries are to be apportioned 
throughout the various provinces by 
order of the Director of the Bureau. 
Because of the lack of trained libra- 
rians, the Philippine Library Asso- 
ciation, under the leadership of its 


office, the Library of Congress, Wash- 
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president, Gabriel A. Bernardo, Li- 
brarian of the University of the Phil- 
ippines, last summer sponsored a li- 
brary institute to train the “custo- 
dians” appointed to administer the 
new municipal libraries. 


The books from the Library of 
Congress will be used in support of 
the Pecson municipal libraries move- 
ment. The shipment of these vol- 
umes for this purpose, effected under 
the Library’s program of internation- 
al exchange, continues an active in- 
terest in Philippine library matters 
on the part of the Library of Con- 
gress dating from 1903, when the Li- 
brary, in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs of the War 
Department, published the Biblioteca 
Filipina and other bibliographical 
guides to the islands. 


Aid from the people of the United 
States to Philippine libraries is not 
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a new undertaking. As President 
Quirino pointed out in his recent 
proclamation, the beginning of the 
modern public library movement in 
the islands was the result of Amer- 
ican aid. The movement dates from 
the establishment of the library or- 
ganized by the American Circulating 
Library Association of Manila. This 
library, opened March 9, 1900, pro- 
vided free public library services not 
only to American soldiers and sailors 
stationed in the Philippines, but also 
to all residents of Manila of what- 
ever race or nationality. To insure 
continued maintenance of the library 
after its establishment, the American 
Circulating Library Association of- 
fered to transfer the title to all of its 
books and other resources to the 
Philippine Government, and this of- 
fer was accepted through legislation 
approved March 4, 1901. 


CIVIL DEFENSE PROBLEMS OF U. 8. 


Civil defense is a new thing in the 
United States, in the sense that the 
test of experience of such activities 
was lacking here in World War II. 
To present a rounded picture of the 
over-all problem of civil defense, now 
given urgency by the possibility of 
attack, the Library of Congress has 
published a new issue of its Public 
Affairs Abstracts, entitled Civil De- 
fense. 


Steps now underway to cope with 
the problem and proposed measures 
for increased effectiveness of the 
program are reported in an introduc- 
tion. The essential points of four- 
teen current publications on the sub- 
ject follow. These include the latest 


available information on civil defense 
in the various states, and a report 
from the British Information Services 
on civil defense in Britain. A se- 
lected bibliography of official pub- 
lications on civil defense is given. 


Civil Defense is the first issue of 
Volume II of Public Affairs Ab- 
stracts. It may be purchased from 
the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C., at 30 
cents per copy. 


Subscriptions for all sets of the ab- 
stracts may be ordered from the 
Card Division at $5.75 per year. 
(Subscriptions will begin when re- 
ceived, unless previous issues are 
specifically requested.) 


‘Press release No. 756 from Information office, the Library of Congress. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND MILITARY 
MANPOWER PROBLEM DISCUSSED IN 
NEW BULLETIN’ 


A new study of Universal Military 
Training and the Problem of Military 
Manpower has just been published 
by the Library of Congress as No. 90 
in the Public Affairs Bulletin series 
prepared by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. The document was 
written by S. Arthur Devan, Analyst 
on National Defense. 


Besides summarizing the present 
proposals and the arguments for and 
against universal military training, 
the bulletin discusses the needs of 
defense, the history of the discussion 


of the question, and the American 
tradition concerning it. Other aspects 
of the problem were considered at 
length in another Public Affairs Bul- 
letin issued by the Library in 1949 
under the title of Planning National 
Defense, 1950-1970. 


Public Affairs Bulletin No. 90 may 
be purchased from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 55 cents per copy. It com- 
prises 70 pages, plus an eight-page 
statistical summary, and has been re- 
produced by multilith. 


1 Press release No. 769 from Information office, the Library of Congress. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS ON INDO-CHINA IS 
PUBLISHED BY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS’ 


Indo-China is the second area of 
current world interest for which the 
Library of Congress has now pre- 
pared a guide to reading material. 
The first was Korea. 


A list of references published re- 
cently by the Library will direct 
readers to works on the physical set- 
ting, history, culture, and socio-eco- 
nomic and political development of 
Indo-China. It is entitled Indo- 
China: A Bibliography of the Land 
and People. 


This bibliography and the one on 
Korea are part of the Library’s pro- 
gram to assist in making information 
on vital aspects of world affairs easi- 
ly available. 


The new guide lists 1,850 works by 


topical groupings in three language 
sections—Western, Russian and Viet- 
namese. It contains a combined in- 
dex to authors, subjects and titles. 
Many of the entries are annotated. 


Several members of the Library’s 
Reference Department produced the 
work cooperatively. They are Cecil 
C. Hobbs, Reference Librarian for 
Southeast Asia; Grace Hadley Fuller 
and Helen Dudenbostel Jones, Bib- 
liographers; John T. Dorosh, Curator 
of the Slavic Room; and I. Milton 
Sacks, of Yale University, Consultant 
to the Library on Indo-China Biblio- 


graphy. 


Copies of Indo-China may be pur- 
chased from the Card Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $2.50 each. 


1 Press release No. 762 from Information office, the Library of Congress. 
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ANSWER TO PRESSING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
IN GERMANY SOUGHT BY SOCIOLOGISTS’ 


The assimilation of ten millon ref- 
ugees and expelles from the East 
into Western Germany; the emer- 
gence of the “new poor” and their 
relation to the “working class”; and 
the influence of these social condi- 
tions on political parties, are problems 
with which German sociologists are 
urgently concerned today. 


A survey of these problems appears 
in a new publication issued by the 
European Affairs Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress—Research in Ger- 
many on Pressing Social Problems. 
It was prepared by Dolf Sternberger, 
a Foreign Consultant to the Library, 
in Germany. 


Dr. Sternberger reports on the 
work now being done by sociologists 
who are seeking answers to these 
practical problems. He formulates 
the principal current questions, and 
the issues which have not yet been 
touched, but which must be faced. 


The publication and its preparation 
were made possible by a grant from 
the Oberlaender Trust, Philadelphia. 


Copies of the booklet are available 
to libraries and research organiza- 
tions upon request to the European 
Affairs Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


1Press release No. 770 from Information office, the Library of Congress. 


POLIO POINTERS FOR 1951! 


If Polio Comes - - - 


DO—Allow children to play with 
friends they have been with 
right along. Keep them away 
from new people, especially in 
the close daily living of a home. 
Because—Once polio has ap- 
peared in a community, scien- 
tists say the virus probably is 
widespread. Your children 
probably have come in contact 
with it already and developed a 
degree of resistance to that par- 
ticular virus. 


DO—Wash hands carefully before 
eating and always after using 
the toilet—especially important 
when polio is around. Also, keep 
food clean and covered. 
Because—Hands may carry polio 
infection into the body through 
the mouth. Scientists have de- 
termined that large amounts of 
virus are excreted from the 


bowel and throat of a patient as 
well as a healthy carrier during 
seasonal outbreaks. 


DO—Watch for signs of sickness, such 
as headache, fever, sore throat, 
upset stomach, sore muscles, 
stiff neck or back, extreme tired- 
ness or nervousness, trouble in 
breathing or swallowing. 
Because—During an outbreak 
of polio, symptoms vary from 
the very vague to actual paraly- 
sis. Watch closely for all symp- 
toms during this period. 


DO—Put a sick person to bed at once, 

away from others, and call the 
doctor. Quick action may lessen 
crippling. 
Because—While paralysis can- 
not be prevented, doctors have 
determined that early bedrest 
and prompt treatment may in- 
fluence progress of the disease 
and lessen the severity of de- 
formities. 


1Bulletin release from Education Service, National Foundation for Infantile Par- 


alysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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DO—tTelephone your local Chapter 

of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, if you need 
help. Locate through telephone 
book or health department. No 
patient need go without care for 
lack of money. Your Chapter 
will pay what you cannot af- 
ford. 
Because—The 2800 local Chap- 
ters of the National Foundation, 
supported by your contributions 
to the March of Dimes, exist for 
this purpose. Other March of 
Dimes funds are spent for scien- 
tific research and the training 
of much-needed professional 
personnel. 


DO—Remember, at least half of all 
polio patients get well without 
any crippling. 
Because—Recent surveys show 
that 50% of all diagnosed polio 
cases suffer no paralysis at all. 
Another 25% recover with no 
disabling after-effects. Fifteen 
percent are severely paralyzed 
and about eight percent die. 


DON’T—get over-tired by hard play, 
exercise, work or travel. This 
means men, women and chil- 
dren. 

Because—Scientists believe that 
once a person has become in- 
fected with polio, a delicate bal- 
ance exists between the polio 
virus and the body’s ability to 
fight it. The scales can be 
tipped in favor of the virus by 
over exertion. A recent study 
revealed that heavy exertion in 
the early stages of the disease 
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resulted in more severe and ex- 
tensive paralysis. 


DON’T—get chilled. Don’t bathe or 
swim long in cold water or sit 
around in wet clothes. 
Because—Research has indicat- 
ed that chilling and physical ex- 
ertion seem to lower body re- 
sistance to the virus, once it has 
entered your body. 


DON’T—have mouth or throat oper- 
ations during a polio outbreak. 
Because—Recent surveys have 
demonstrated that tonsillecto- 
mies performed at this time in- 
crease the risk of getting bulbar 
polio (most serious form) by 11 
times. 


DON’T—use another person’s towels, 
dishes, tableware or the like. 
Because— Virus is excreted from 
the bowel and throat and may 
be transferred unknowingly by 
these implements. 


DON’T—take children to places 
where there is polio; ask your 
health department for advice. 
Because—Moving the child 
would needlessly expose him to 
the polio virus. 


DON’T—take your child out of camp 
or playground, where there is 
good health supervision. 
Because—He already has been 
exposed to the virus by the time 
a case has been reported. Rou- 
tine daily living under proper 
supervision, such as good camps 
and playgrounds offer, is a safe- 
guard to his health. 
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WORK OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOWN 
IN PICTORIAL BROCHURE’ 


The many services offered to the 
public by the Library of Congress 
are depicted in a book of photographs 
published by the Library. The Li- 
brary of Congress and Its Work, 1950, 
is a response to numerous requests 
for a pictorial representation to assist 
in understanding what is available in 
one of the world’s largest libraries. 


Readers are shown selecting pic- 
tures in the Prints and Photographs 
Division, using a microfilm reader, 
studying old manuscripts, tracing 
their genealogy. Members of the staff 
have been photographed as_ they 
make sound recordings, photostat 


manuscripts, issue copyrights, use 
“talking books” for the blind, and 
issue books for interlibrary loan. 
Tourists in the exhibit halls and an 
audience attending a lecture in the 
Coolidge Auditorium are examples of 
other activities. Special collections 
and the various reading rooms are 
pictured. Brief captions explaining 
the services and activities which are 
illustrated comprise the text. 


The Library of Congress and Its 
Work, 1950, may be purchased at the 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at 75 cents per copy. 


1Press release No. 757 from Information office, the Library of Congress, Wash- 


ington, 25, D. C. 


RCA VICTOR DONATES RECORD TREASURY’ 


Initial pressings of a unique and 
historic collection of phonograph rec- 
ords were placed in the Library of 
Congress on Tuesday, February 20, 
as a “living” document of one of the 
great eras of music in America. 


The collection, representing a re- 
markably extensive anthology of re- 
corded music, was turned over to the 
Library by RCA Victor, in whose 
vaults the originals are carefully pre- 
served. Until now, some recordings 
have never been available to the pub- 
lic. The 12-album series, known as 
“Treasury of Immortal Perform- 
ances”, was released during February 
in observance of the progress made 
in the art of recording during the 
past 50 years. 


Fifty-four of the world’s great mu- 
sical artists, only a few of whom are 
still living, are immortalized in per- 
formances that span nearly half a 
century. They include such names 
as Enrico Caruso, John McCormack, 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Rosa 
Ponselle, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Mis- 
cha Elman, Fritz Kreisler, and Maria 
Jeritza, who will end a 19-year re- 
tirement on Washington’s birthday in 
a benefit performance at the Metro- 
politan Opera. 


Miss Ponselle, the renowned so- 
prano who retired in 1937 at the peak 
of her career, presented the albums 
to Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, on behalf of RCA Victor, 
oldest continuous recording company 
in existence. 


In accepting the gift for the Li- 
brary, Dr. Evans said, “The signif- 
icance of the phonograph record to 
musical culture is inherent in this 
outstanding collection. It is by this 
medium alone that we, today, and 
others of generations to come, can 
thrill to the vocal and instrumental 
mastery of many of the great stars 
of a bygone musical age. 


‘Press release No. 768 from Information office, the Library of Congress, Wash- 


ington, 25, D. C. 
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“It was gifts from the Victor Com- 
pany in the mid 1920’s which started 
the Library of Congress record col- 
lection, and over the years without 
interruption—under the old name, 
and then under the present name of 
Radio Corporation of America—the 
company has continued to be very 
generous in giving to the Library re- 
cordings by its outstanding artists.” 


Attending the presentation were 
Mrs. Caruso and Mrs. McCormack, 
widows of two great tenors who were 
active during the “Golden Age” of 
music early in the century; J. B. El- 
liott, vice president in charge of RCA 
Victor consumer products, and 
George R. Marek, RCA Victor direc- 
tor of artists and repertoire. 


The 120 selections contained in the 
collection, originally recorded at 78- 
rpm and which have been re-recorded 
at 45 and 33-1/3-rpm, cover a span 
from 1904 and Tamagno’s acoustical 
recording of “Death of Othello” to 
1937 and Ignace Jan Paderewski’s 
electrical recording of his own famil- 
iar “Minuet in G” and Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight Sonata”. 


“It is singularly fitting that these 
recordings should now be enshrined 
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in the Archives of the Library of 
Congress”, Mr. Elliott said. “They 
mark the progress of the recording 
art during the past 50 years and give 
us an insight into our cultural and en- 
tertainment way of life. They are 
real Americana.” 


Marek, explaining how the record 
Treasury was compiled, told how a 
panel of music critics and authorities 
chose 700 recordings from a list of 
more than 2,000 performances, now 
on wax in the RCA Victor vaults and 
which qualified for further consider- 
ation because of their artistic and 
mechanical qualities. 


A second group of music and sound 
experts carefully studied the 700 
eligible performances and eliminated 
all but 250, from which number the 
final 120 selections were made. RCA 
Victor sound engineers then under- 
took the project of improving the 
sound tracks of the original masters 
and transferring them to the two 
speeds. 


This was accomplished by first 
transferring the original performance 
to magnetic tape, editing for quality 
and reproduction fidelity, and, fi- 
nally, “re-recording” the sound on 
new masters, Marek said. 
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EXHIBITION OF NEWS PHOTOS' 


President Truman formally opened 
an exhibition in the Library of Con- 
gress, on February 24, of the out- 
standing 1950 news pictures of the 
White House News Photographers’ 
Association. 


The Eighth Annual News Photo 
Exhibit of the Association comprised 
more than 400 photographs of spot 
news and features in 1950 by Wash- 
ington photographers. The war in 
Korea, President Truman’s meeting 
with General MacArthur at Wake 
Island, the attempt to assassinate the 
President, and the grounding of the 
U.S.S. Missouri are among the out- 
standing events recorded by the 
cameras of the White House News 
Photographers’ Association last year. 

Members of the Association include 
all newsreel, television and still cam- 
eramen stationed in Washington. 
No. 
ington, 25, D. C. 


1 Press release 764 from Information 


Photographs made outside of the 
Capital in the course of their assign- 
ments were included in the exhibit. 


President Truman has opened the 
annual exhibit of the Association for 
several years. The formal ceremonies 
opening this year’s display were held 
in the Whittall Pavilion of the Li- 
brary. President Truman presented 
the top awards among the year’s 
photographs. Luther H. Evans, Li- 
brarian of Congress, welcomed the 
guests to the Library. Officers of the 
Association and award winners were 
present. Admission was by invita- 
tion only. 


The exhibit was opened to the pub- 
lic from February 25 to March 5 in 
the Ground Floor Gallery of the Li- 
brary. 


office, the Library of Congress, Wash- 


AN INVITATION TO PARTICIPATE IN 
ARMED FORCES DAY OBSERVANCE 


To the Arkansas Library 
Association: 


In connection with the observance 
of Armed Forces Day, 19 May 1951, 
it is both desirable and appropriate 
that art and literature relating to 
past and present operations of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force, be brought to the attention of 
all Americans. 


To the end that in the week pre- 
ceding Armed Forces Day the libra- 
tians throughout the country may 
make a special effort to promote 
teader interest in the pertinent liter- 
ature and art which are in their keep- 
ing, the cooperation of State Library 
Associations is earnestly solicited. 


Mr. Clarence Graham, President of 
the American Library Association, 
has already been invited to lend as- 
sistance in helping to promote Armed 
Forces Day. 


By featuring displays of books, pe- 
riodicals, art and souvenir material 
related to past and preesnt activities 
of the Armed Forces, by devoting 
available newspaper space and radio 
time to this material, and by other 
promotional efforts in the week pre- 
ceding 19 May, librarians may bring 
both library services and the Armed 
Services to the attention of many 
thousands of Americans, who have 
either lost or never had the “library 
habit”. Posters and display cards, 
which may be used as center pieces 
for exhibits featuring literature and 
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art of the Armed Forces, may be ob- 
tained from the nearest military, 
naval or air headquarters, or from 
local recruiting offices. 


In each major city an Armed 
Forces Day Project Officer has been 
designated among the military to co- 
ordinate all Armed Forces Day activ- 
ities, who will assist you in any way 
possible. 


Your cooperation will, I am sure, 
result in enlarging the public under- 
standing of history and of the efforts 
Americans have made and are mak- 


Radio Station KCON, with studios 
in the administration building at 
ASTC, Conway, went on the air No- 
vember 16. 


The station broadcasts on 1230 kilo- 
cycles from 6 a. m., to 11 p. m., daily. 


KWON, a frequency modulation 
station, is operated in conjunction 
with KCON. The FM station oper- 
ates only from 3 p. m. to 11 p. m. 


James E. Clayton is president of 
the Conway Broadcasting Company, 
owner and operator of the two sta- 
tions. The stations are affiliated 
with the Liberty Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and feature sports, news and 
music. 


“Echoes of the Air” is a program 
presented each Friday at 5:15 p. m. 
This program is devoted exclusively 
to news of ASTC. 


Miss Lucile Lucas, daughter of Mrs. 
M. A. Lucas of Clarksville, and 
James O. Murphy were married Wed- 
nesday, February 21, at 7 p. m. in 
a ceremony solemnized in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Clarksville, 
with the Rev. E. Hoyt Kerr, Jr., of- 
ficiating. 

After a trip to New Orleans, Mr. 
and Mrs. Murphy will reside in 
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ing for national security and the de- 
fense of freedom. 






Anything you may see fit to do 
in furtherance of this project will 
contribute to the success of the 
national effort. 








Sincerely yours, 






W. K. PHILLIPS 


Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy 

Commandant, Eighth Naval 
District 

Area 11 Armed Forces Day 
Coordinator 











Clarksville. The bride is librarian 
of the Ozarks Regional Library, and 
Mr. Murphy is work unit conserva- 
tionist with the U. S. Department of 
Soil Conservation Service in Ozark. 







In a meeting of the Arkansas As- 
sociation of Medical Record Libra- 
rians at Little Rock during February, 
Dr. Matthew F. McNulty, Jr., assis- 
tant manager of the VA General 
Hospital, pointed to the challenge 
which the group has to meet in “sell- 
ing” the doctors on the importance of 
keeping complete medical records on 
hospital patients. Sister Teresa of 
St. Vincent’s Infirmary, Association 
president, stressed the importance of 
the nurses’ bedside notes as a great 
aid. John Cole, hospital consultant 
for the Arkansas State Board of 
Health, called for the improvement 
and standardization of records, and 
urged special assistance for the small, 
recently-opened hospitals seeking to 
set up medical record libraries. 


The Public Library of Jonesboro 
and Craighead County dedicated its 
newly-decorated, two-story twelve- 
room home in ceremonies held Sun- 
day, February 18, at the library build- 
ing. Paul Flowers, columnist for the 
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MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL, 
was the principal speaker. The li- 
brary has more than 20,000 volumes. 
Miss Elizabeth Malone is librarian. 


Garland County Free Public Li- 
brary began moving into its new 
building around March 15. Plans 
were made to open the new library 
headquarters to the public around the 
first of April. The structure, built of 
hollow tile faced with brick, is one 
of the most modern of its type in the 
state. Floors are made of asbestos 
tile, and birch is used for the wood- 
work. The new library has a capac- 
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ity for 40,000 volumes. Miss Vivian 
Maddox is librarian. 


Torreyson Library at Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Conway, was 
recently presented with the special 
gift of a collection of 1880 news- 
papers, early school records, pictures 
of early Arkansas scenes and several 
early books written about Arkansas. 
This was the second gift received by 
the college from John Park Cravens 
of Magazine, and it is to be used as 
an addition to the library’s Arkansas 
collection. Miss Constance Mitchell 
is librarian. 
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